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wl i :h their actions pass from one to anotlier, setting up trains of 

successive cell actions. ^ i • 4. r , 

The course a train of cell actions pursues (unless interfered 

with) is a definite one, depending on the vigour of the cells, and 
the size and variety of their connections. 

The vi<^our of the cells and the size and variety of their con- 
nections, that is to say the grown structure of nervous matter, 
depend on two things, heredity and training. 

Training is the establishing of new forms of growth in the 
nervous malter, by forcing the repetition of new trains of cell 
actions. 

New trains of cell actions can be forced either by a succession 
of fresh impulses from the senses, or by a succession of voluntary 
attentive efforts. 

The cells and their functions already considered are : sensory, 
to receive impulses from the senses and transmit them to other 
cells ; motor, to receive impulses from other cells and transmit 
them to muscle, thus causing isolated movements ; controlling 
cells, to receive impulses from sensory cells and transmit them 
to collections of motor cells, thus causing combined movements. 

In a future paper the cells of higher function will be 
considered. 
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VIII.— THE SIGN OF THE SC.VLES. 

Divide and conquer ” was the ancient rule of statecraft. 
'We trot out our Pegasus team, the principles of composition, 
one at a time ; and hope, if not to break them in immediately, 
at least to learn their points and something of the management 
•they require. Last time we studied Contrcist ; this time it must 
be his yoke-fellovv’6>;«w^^//:y. In January * we must try another 
pair, Unity and Variety; in February the third Infinity and 
Principality. And our year’s work will be well ended if we can 
round it off with Repose. 

Here parenthetically let me say that these are not exactly 
Mr. Ruskin’s laws of composition, as stated in any of his books. 
He has given three lists of the laws of Beauty m Nature and m 
Art, none of which are offered as final codifications or as com- 
plete sets of rules for practical purposes. • i,- r 

(A) In “ Modern Painters,” Vol. II., he gives six chief laws 

of Beauty as seen in Nature : — . 

IntiJy. Unity, Repose, Symmetry, 

These are stated to be not meant as exhai s g 
but as illustrating analogies between Creation and its Creator. 

(B) In “ Elements of Drawing ” there are nine law 

''Trindpality, Repetition, Continuity. Curvature, Radiation. 
Contrast, Interchange, Consistency, Harmony. 

in drawings by New Ye.-u's D.ay. 
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(C) In the Laws of h'esole these nine are reduced to three 
“ ultimate elements of Beauty in artificial groupings . 

Dependence, Difference, Balance. 

These three, however, reduce the subject to its lowest terms 
and thinnest abstraction. A little more explicitness will, I 
tiiink, be welcomed by the student. All the various headings 
of Mr. Ruskin are implied in our seven law;? of Creation, which, 
as they are associated with one of the best known passages in all 
literature, can be alwaj’s recollected with a very little effort. 

But it must be remembered that these are laxvs of Beauty, 
not rules ; they are the statements of existing facts, which may 
be observed and imitated ; they are not precepts by which if 
you work you are sure to do right. It can never be too strongly 
stated that rules will never make procedure safe ; no art can be 
learned or practised by rules. If it could, then obviously you 
and I would have it in our power to be Raphaels and 
Beethovens ; genius and talent would be idle distinctions. But, 
in fact, real artists work from instinct, without conscious 
reference to rules. When their work is done, but not till then, 
we see the natural and necessary laws of Art exemplified in it. 

Still, for us, who are feeling our way, not so much to imitate 
their masterpieces as to understand them, it is right to keep the 
formulae of universal fact before us, to endeavour to illustrate 
the laws. The mistake is to suppose that by using them as 
rules, that is by obedience to the letter while misunderstanding 
the spirit, we shall produce good work. I could moralise on 
this ; but I deny myself, in order to take an example which will 
lead directly to our point. 

How futile the application of rules in a spirit of legality, 
and how difficult the work of legislative enactment, is shown in 
an amusing passage in “ The Two Paths ” 84 to 86) where 

three rules contrast, series, and symmetry — are laid down by a 
friend of the authors as sufficient for all purposes of design, 
and illustrated in a “choice sporting neckerchief” of which the 
picture is given. Mr. Ruskin, commenting, shows that the mere 
application of rules is not what happens; much more is involved 
in the creation of the design — what we usually call, in short, 
judgment and taste. But he goes on to remark that strict 
symmetry as commonly understood is only applicable to 
inferior materials, to conventional patterns — that it is not 
endurable in the human figure. 
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And yet he has said that symmetry is one of the laws of 
Beauty ? 

The difficulty is merely one of words. Symmetry in the 
language of pattern-designers means the effect produced when, 
you fold your paper down the middle and rub off a reversed 
impression of the pattern on one side, like a reflection in water. 
There was a great craze for this kind of thing some thirty years 
ago, when the nation was impressed with the idea that Art 
ought to be applied to its manufactures, and that this trick of 
symmetry, once learned by the artisan, would put him on a 
level with all the artistic decorators of all the ages. The idea 
and the very phrases that expressed it are now antiquated, 
surviving only in the freehand copies of inferior drawing schools. 
But the word symmetry, for a time misused, ought to be 
replaced in its proper position and meaning. Symmetrical is 
merely Greek for “ commensurate,” and commensurate is Latin 
for “ of like measure,” whether as regards size, or shape, or 
length of time, or weight ; or whatever it be you choose as 
common quality, in that respect the two things are alike, in 
others different. There are, therefore, many kinds of symmetry ; 
the symmetry of reflection is one rudimentary form of it ; the 
symmetry of repetition or interchange is another, in which you 
liave two things alike, not reversed on both sides of a central 
thing. In this case, not the things themselves, but their 
measurements with regard to a central line, are reversed. \ ou 
may have symmetry of value, as that between a penny and a 
penny bun. You may have symmetry of weight, a pound of 
lead in one scale against a pound of feathers in the other. . n 
in popular language the symmetry of value is called equity or 
justice; that of weight is called balance. And it is in 1 
broader sense that we ought to use the word. 

they should be alike ,n some f ^ f either 

transaction is unfair. 1 nrnnv niece or a penny 
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Which symmetry is concealed ; the best composition is that i., 
which you cannot tell at once what it is that balances what ; in 
which you can’t say, “Behold, with what obvious art the 
painter has introduced his secondary masses, his complementary 
colours, interchanged his lights and darks, leflected his forms, 
and balanced his composition!” How do you know when a 
bargain is just ? When both parties are satisfied. How do you 
know when the pound of feathers in one scale equals the lead 
in the other ? When the scales are at rest. And so, in a picture 
which is in the highest sense symmetrical and balanced, you 
know the fact only from the satisfaction you feel in it ; form, 
colour, light and shade are all in stable equilibrium ; you want 
nothing altered, though you cannot^tell why. 

This is the case in all great naturalist painting ; in the repre- 
sentation of things as they are in this world. But it is a curious 
fact that in proportion as the subject of a picture is raised out 
of the world of men into whatever heaven the painter may 
conceive of divinity, the symmetry, which is the outward and 
visible sign of justice or equity, becomes more apparent. 
Hieratic Art, whether Egyptian or Greek, sacred conceptions, 
whether in the Old or New Testament, are always obviously 
symmetrical. We do not see the justice of God openly working 
m this world, but we cannot conceive of heaven without its 
plainest manifestation. And so the medimval painters put 
always their Madonna in the middle and saints in balanced 
■Older round ; but the painters of the Renaissance, who dwelt 
'more upon the humanity than the Divinity of Christ, and brought 
him down from the seventh heaven to the carpenter’s shop, or — 
1 don t blame them — into their own back-garden, lose the desire 

of symmetry as they lose the awe and sacredness of their 
subject. 

In these Fcsole lessons our principle is to begin at the 
beginning, and to follow in our individual development the 
general development of the history of Art. We are to end 
with the covert symmetry of great naturalism, the type of Faith, 
die confidence that all things work together for good, even in 
this travailing world. But heaven lies before us in our infancy. 
Let us begin as little children to whont the justice of home and 
'^eaven is explicit. Let us take the simplest instances of balance 
by repetition and interchange. 

First, as to light and shade. We have noted tlie contrast 




But 
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involved in separating light from darkness, day from night, 
what would sunshine be without its shadows? What is 
midnight sky without its moon and stars ? In our picture then 
we must have our dark field and our light field, but in the dark 
there must be light, and in the light there must be dark. This 
is the law of interchange— the favourite scheme of Prout, to 
whom we look, as I have said before, as our schoolmaster. 
Starting from his simple methods we mean to pursue our own 
•course of development. If you make a rough sketch in soft 
pencil on the back of an envelope from one of his pictures, you 
will find that about half of the picture is a dark mass with light 
spots in it, and the other half a light mass with dark spots in ic, 
on the principle of heraldic quartering. 

Sit in the corner of a room, in one of the corners next the 
window, and look across to the other corner next the windo .v. 
It must be by daylight ; best of all when the sun is shining in. 
Sketch the interior roughly in soft pencil on a little bit of paper. 
You had better half-shut your eyes so as to see no detail, but 
only the broad masses. You can take into your picture a bit 
of the window and its frame, the curtain, and a table and chair 
or two standing by the curtain, some of the carpet, the wall 
beyond, with the furniture against it and the pictures on it ; and 
if ^he room be not very high, a bit of the cornice and ceding 

shade, you will see that your 

diagonal line above which everything is ^ 

everything catches the light. Lay m the g ^ 

shading, and leave the light as gloom look 

field shade all the parts that 

for whatever lights there may furniture, and rub 

catching on a hanging lamp, .^^^j^^^bber until you have a 
out these places roughly wit symmetrical inter- 

scribbled sketch which illustrates tl ^ sj,„;iar sketch 

change. Then take another P^P^ themselves withou 

of the lines, which will m aiyrobabd y 

much trouble to illustrate R^P^"^ pnes of the picture- 
lines of the window horizontal cornice; and you 

frames, the horizontal table y g^yare, oval 

will find that if you have »ny P pe content 
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With these studies before you, begin your picture with a 
firm pen outline and a liglit tint of black, used in this instance 
simply to define and preserve your light and shade ; and then 
tint the local colours. In doing this you will find when you 
have painted the faint green of the trees outside the window, or 
the blue of the sky, that you will want to repeat them vvith 
stronger and more limited masses of green or blue indoors 
The colours in the carpet will cry out until they are answered 
b>- similar colours, more subdued perhaps and more widely 
.spread, on the wall, or more concentrated in a picture or in the 
flowers on the table. And so you will go on until you have 
filled in every mass, attending to nothing else but its balance 
with the mass that reflects it. The more advanced student may 
make a charming subject out of this lesson ; but I think it is. 
not beyond the powers of the youngest beginner to look out for 
e.\amples of this law of balance, and to record them with 
intelligence if not with artistic skill. And so with two horses of 
our team in hand. Contrast and Symmetry, we will put up for 
the present at “ the Sign of the Scales.”* 

* Drawing.s to be sent by December ist, and in future on the 1st of tte month, 
following that in which the lesson is set. 


Whatsoever things are true hnnp^t i 

think on thtse thing.s.—S. Paul. ’ ^ J^st, and of good report— 

% 

cruirnhT' tI’""'''"' this 

truel libel. The writer observed, "The children who find any 

pleasure in learning are so few and far between that they may 

be passed over, and the fact may be taken for granted that the 

only time for pleasure to an ordinary child is when lessons arc 

over for the day.” 

Not long ago, talking over the subject of “ Children’s 
Books, we incidentally mentioned the great delight and interest 
ovinced by some very little people (under eight) in Kingsley’s 
ever-fascinating story of ‘‘The Heroes,” and a lady, turning 
round to her own children, of the mature ages ten to thirteen, 
remarked, ‘‘ Oh, wc should hardly call those sort of books 
‘ stories ; ’ ive think them QUITE /d’.y.sa^;/-books — don’t we, dears ?” 
and forthwith proceeded to descant on the transcending charms 
of “ Carrots,” “ Five Minutes Tales,” &c., which she always 
read aloud in the children’s hour. 

Now, without for a moment disputing that these and kindred 
books are very delightful to child-readers, I do contend that 
tnere is not sufficient substance in them to nourish children s 
minds. Experience rather shows that, as the mind grows by 
what it feeds upon and assimilates, so the tendency of books 
which are written down to the (supposed) low level of htt e 
children is to deteriorate and atrophy their minds, and is a so an 

insult to their mental powers. , , i i.u f 

Bo it remembered, one is spoaking chiefly of t e 
tI parent reads aloud, and not of those read ^ ^ j 
u nong themselves. A better e.^ercise for an older 
tj read to “the little ones” from .some ^ gucro-est 

hardly be devised. Many charming . Author') 

t..emLves; and (A- to the aforesaid Manjma 

intelligent children can be so ‘^to^S ..gtory- 

recognise any difference between 


